CHAPTER XXVIII
BLIND MEN IN THE AIR
LMONG the epics that must go down in aviation history
is the transatlantic flight of the giant tri-motor Fokker mono-
plane America with a crew of four. Commander (later Ad-
miral) Richard E. Byrd organized and headed the flight. With
him as Flight Engineer was Lieutenant George CX Neville,
U.S.N. (Reserve), Bernt Balchen, Relief Engineer and pilot,
and Bert Acosta, pilot.
The America made a heavy and precarious take-off at 5:27
A.M. on Wednesday, June 29, 1927, from Roosevelt Field,
Long Island, and after almost two days in the air, during
which time terrible weather and impenetrable fogs were ex-
perienced, she crashed her 9,ooo-pound burden in the shal-
low shore waters of the English Channel at Ver-sur-Mer,
France, at 3:30 A.M. on July ist
At this time the entire world was flying conscious. Amer-
ica was flying mad. Lindbergh's great flight had been accom-
plished. Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A, Levine had
made a surprise jaunt to Germany in a plane owned by the
latter, and two daring young navy fliers, Maitland and
Hegenberger, had winged over the Pacific from San Francisco
to Honolulu in the C-2, a sister-ship of the America.
Perhaps a lucky star hangs over the life of Richard E.
Byrd who, as this is written, sits alone in a small hut under
the snow of the Antarctic to remain the winter months for
the sake of science. Had not a lucky star attended him on the